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From the Juvenile Miscellany. | 
ELLA. 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
** Ts your trunk packed, Ella?” 
‘* Yes, mamma,—all to putting in my little box 
of treasures.” 
‘¢ Your treasures!—what can they be?’’ 
Ella sat down in her mother’s lap, and opening 
a painted wooden box, said, ‘‘In the first place, 
there are your’s and father’s profile—there is the 





guard-chain Sarah made for me—there are the 
garters Kate knit—there is the hair ring Anne 
made—and there is the lavender Mary gave me 
off her own little bed. This little stone Willie 
picked up when he saw all the rest giving me 
something; ‘ Here, sissy, is my teepsake,’ said 
he: dear Willie! though it be but a common peb- 
ble, it will be a precious stone to me. ‘This little 
mite of a fan, mamma, you remember?—I made 
it the week before James died, out of the wing of 
the last bird he ever shot.” 

‘* Ves, I remember,” answered her mother, 
with a sigh. 


** And there is a lock of the baby’s hair,” con- | 


tinued Ella; ‘‘ forgive me, mother, for stealing 
it; it was almost hidden by her cap-lace. You 
will not miss it, and it will be such a comfort to 
me.” 

‘* You are welcome to it, my dear child; it is 
but a small return for all your patient care of 
Bessie.” 

‘*Oh, mamma, Bessie more than pays me every 
day. She knows my voice—she smiles whenever 
I play to her, and yesterday she cried for me.” 

‘*T am afraid I shall cry for you too, when 
you are gone, Ella. I am glad to see your little 
Bible among your treasures: but what are all 
these paper marks in it?” 

** Those I put in to mark the places where you 
have marked the verses with your pencil, so that 
I may turn to them at a minute’s warning.” 

Ella’s mother had marked those passages that 
contain the plainest precepts—precepts that may 
be applied to the lives of the highest and the hum- 
blest—that appear- very simple, but that require 
such exertion, disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, 
that no life but that of our divine Master ever 
perfectly fulfilled them. 

‘**T cannot tell you, my dear Ella,” said Mrs. 
Mayhew, ‘‘how glad I am that you are aware 
that to this book you must come for counsel and 
consolation. You say you wish to be able to find 
particular passages at a minute’s warning; you 
are right—you are going where you may often 
want a present help in time of trouble.” 

Ella was soen after this conversation transfer- 
red to her new residence, unlike her home in all 
respects. Her father, Doctor Mayhew, was a 
physician, with a large family and very moderate 
income, with which he must support and educate 
a large family of children. Of course, frugality 
and industry, those prime. virtues, were habitual 
with them. But their humble fortune did not pre- 
vent the Mayhews from associating on an equal 
footing with the best society in their town and 
county. Perhapsthere may be some of our young 
city ladies, who are not yet aware that there are 
families and individuals throughout the country, 
as intelligent and refined as those in our cities. 

Mrs. Anderson, the cousin and friend of Ella’s 
mother,—who had invited Ella to pass a year with 
her, and had generously offered to ‘support her 


‘during that time, and furnish her the best instruc- 
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seca | tion in New York,—was a fashionable lady of | what she said; for she perceived by the expressive 


large fortune, with two grown up daughters, and countenance of ‘‘ Mammy,” the mistress of the 


half a dozen growing up boys and girls. | 


She announced the expected arrival of Ella to 
her children. ‘They were at breakfast. 

‘*Dear me!”’ exclaimed Miss Anderson, ‘‘I 
forgot you had such a cousin as Mrs. Mayhew. 


I make it a rule, as Colonel Crane says, to forget | 


all relations beyond the degree of brother and sis- 
ter; indeed, the Colonel says, upon his honor, he 
does not know how many brothers and sisters he 
has.” 





nursery, that she was looked upon as a very un- 
welcome interloper in her premises. ‘The nurse- 
ry looked dreary to her, and her thoughts were 
in her own little quiet room at home. 

Ella soon found that she was not only to sleep 
in the nursery, but to live there. For the first 
two days she took her work-box, or her book, and 
seated herself in the drawing-room, imagining that, 
like her mother’s social, cheerful parlor, it was 
the family resort. The first day her cousins were 


‘*T am glad he is not my brother,” said one of | ‘‘not at home,” and they passed the morning, 


the younger children. 


‘© What sort of a person is this Miss Ella May-| company was ushered in. 


hew? ” asked Miss Julia Anderson. 

«¢ A North American savage, as Colonel Crane 
says, you may be sure,” replied her elder sister. 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Anderson,” said her mo- 
ther, who found she must be the champion, as 
well as the patroness of her young friend—‘‘ Ella 
Mayhew is a clever, quiet little girl, not quite 
thirteen, who will in no way interfere with you. 
She is going to school, and will get her lessons 
in the nursery.””” 

** Poor Ella Mayhew!” thought James Ander- 
son, a good-natured boy, who had often altempled 
getting his lessons in the nursery. 

‘* But why,” pursued Miss Anderson, ‘‘ does 
she not stay at home and go to school? | thought 
New England was one great school, and all the 
men and women there school-masters and school- 
mistresses.” 

‘* She is coming here to acquire some accom- 
plishments she cannot get in the country.” 

‘‘Absurd, mamma! What does a country doc- 
tor’s daughter want of accomplishments?” 

** She wants the means of assisting her parents 
in the education of their family, which she can 
get by qualifying herself to teach the expensive 
branches, called accomplishments.” 

‘© Oh! then she is to be a regular school-ma’am 
apprentice, is she?—I request, children,” the 
young lady added, turning to the youngest per- 
sons at table, ‘‘ that you don’t call this Miss Ella 
cousin. She’ll be sure to begin with cousining 
you; for that is country fashion;—and, mamma, 
I hope you mean Ella shall eat in the nursery— 
it is always disagreeable having these equivocal 
characters at the table.” 

*©T shall do no such thing, Mary. I have not 
asked Ella here to mortify, or degrade her.” 

Miss Anderson would have replied, but they 
were interrupted by a ring at the door, a bustle 
in the entry—the door of the breakfast room was 
opened, and Ellaappeared. Nothing can be much 
more appalling than the transfer from a retired, 
simple country home to a magnificent town-house 
—from familiar objects and loving looks, to strange- 
ness, indifference, coldness—it may be, scorn. 

Mrs. Anderson received Ellakindly. Her clder 
daughters merely bowed when she was presented 
tothem. The children stared. James and only 
James, advanced and greeted her cordially as 
‘© Cousin Ella.” The tone would have fallen like 
music on Ella’s ‘heart, had she not followed the 
involuntary direction of James’s eye,.as he pro- 
nounced her name, and seen a very significant 
and a very disagreeable twist of Miss Anderson’s 
mouth. After she-had taken her breakfast, Ella 
was conducted by her aunt to the nursery, and 
told that a cot-bed should be placed there for her. 
—‘* You are used to children, Ella,’ she said, 
‘*and I hope, therefore, mine will not disturb 








you.” 
**Oh, no, ma’am,” said Ella, hardly knowing 
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from ten to three, alone. The second morning, 

The ladies received 
them, but took no notice of Ella, who sat by the 
window, plying her needle, and keeping her eye 
modestly fixed on her work. Once the ladies 
followed some particular friends into the entry. 
One lingered behind the rest, and Ella heard her 
ask in a tone, so Joud that it was evident she did 
not care whether she were heard or not, ‘‘ What, 
in the name of wonder, is that little sempstress 
perched up in your drawing-room for?” 

‘lla did not hear the reply; but it was followed 
by a loud laugh. Her cousins retired to their 
ewn apartment. A servant soon aficr came in, 
and with a grin, asked ‘‘ if Miss would please to 
go and sit in the nursery?” adding, ‘‘ Miss Julia 
bids me tell you, Miss, nobody comes in the draw- 
ing-room as is not called for.”” Poor Ella, stung 
by the insult, and mortified that she had even in- 
voluntarily intruded, retired to the nursery. But 
there, was no restfor her. Mammy was engaged 
in some deeply interesting chat with a visiter, 
and she said, rather pettishly, ‘* I wish you would 
not come in here just now, Miss.” 

‘** Where shall I go?” asked Ella with a trem- 
ulous voice. 

Mammy, who was really not an ill-natured wo- 
man, though she was fidgetty, and did not like to 
be interfered with, was struck with Ella’s gentle- 
ness and her faltering tone; and rising, she 
opened a door into a dyessing-room.—‘‘ There,” 
said she, ‘‘ Miss Ella, is a nice, quiet place, that 
you may have almost any time to yourself.” 

‘* Oh, thank you—thank you,” said Ella; and 
as soon as she was alone, she sat down, and over- 
come with hopesickness, and a sense of loneli- 
ness, she wept bitterly for afew moments. Then 
suddenly wiping away her tears, she took her 
little Bible from its hiding-place in her basket, 
and opened it at one of her mother’s marks. Her 
eyes fell on these words: ‘‘In whatsoever state 
you are, learn therewith to be content.” —‘‘ The 
very words for me,”’ thought she—and she kissed 
them, and kissed the delicate trace of her moth- 
er’s pencil beside them. ‘‘ It will be pretty hard 
work to be contented in this house,” thought El- 
la; ‘‘ but I can try—Mamma has often told me 
one of the surest ways of driving away disagree- 
able thoughts was to keep busy, and to be doing 
for others, and not for yourself.”? So opening the 
door into the nursery, she said, ‘‘I don’t mean 
to interrupt you, Mrs. Hardy, but I heard you 
say you had two aprons to finish for the little girls 
to-day. Ifyou will give me one of them, I wili 
do it for you.” 

‘*«That’s real thoughtful, Miss Ella,” replied 
Mammy, bustling about to get the work. ‘‘ Do, 
Josephine, be still! Sam, put down that whip! 
Oh dear, I wish Iever could have a quiet minute!”’ 

‘* Let the children come in with me,”’ said Ella; 
‘*‘T can tell them a story while I am sewing. I 
often do so to our children at home.” The child- 
ren were immediately tranquillized and happy. 
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Mammy enjoyed her comfortable hour’s talk with Ella was a country girl, that you had taken up out 
her friend; and Ella was happiest of all: for the of charity, I should not ‘mind it; but I am sure it 
light she shed upon others was reflected upon will come out she is my cousin; and then the girls 
herself, Some young persons in Ella’s condition | will laugh at me.” 


would have shed thousands of tears, and would | 


have written home letters filled with grievances. | Ella should have the best instruction. 
Instead of this, Ella concluded a letter, that | engaged a place for her at Madame C.’s; so you 
night, to her mother, which she had chiefly filled | must make the best of it.” 


with an account of her journey, thus: ‘ Aunt re- 


ceived me very kindly. They were at breakfast | ment Ella moved towards the door of the dressing- 


when I po and as aunt did not expect me 


till the next day, they all appeared surprised, | indignation. ‘**T will ask to be sent home,” she 
James shook hands with me, as if we had been! thought; ‘‘I will not stay here, to endure such 
mortifications!” 


old friends; he has just sent me up a delightful 
new book; is not this very kind of him? the child- 
ren already begin to love me. I thought Mrs 
Hardy, aunt’s nurse, rather a hard-favored cross | 
concern at first; but she takes pains to make me 
as comfortable as possible. This is very impor- 
tant to me, as I sleep inthe nursery. She has 





dation. 
ma, do my best to give her, and all the family, 
as little trouble as possible.” 

Our readers will perceive there were no false 
statements in Ella’s letter; only a suppression of 
whatever might give her mother pain, and a care- 
ful communication of every circumstance that 
could give her pleasure. If my young readers 
should be pleased with Ella’s disinterestedness, 
we hope that, in similar circumstances, they will 
imitate her. 

The little dressing-room, which Mrs. Hardy 
had given Ella leave to occupy, communicated 
with the nursery by a door, the upper part of 
which, being glazed, lighted the small apartment. 

Ella, on the morning after her expulsion from 
the drawing-room, was seated in her quiet asylum, 
when she heard her aunt and her daughter Caro- 
line enter the nursery. There was a pane of the 
window broken. This compelled Ella to hear 
whatever was said. 

‘* Mamma,” asked Caroline, who was a year 
older than Ella, ‘‘ what school is Ella to attend?” 

‘* Madame C.’s, of course.” 

‘©Oh, mamma, you do not mean so,”’ exclaimed 
Caroline. ° 

‘« And oh, mamma, do let her go with us!”’ ex- 
claimed the two younger girls in a breath. 

‘«Why not mean so, Miss Caroline?” 

‘‘ Because it would be so ridiculous to send 
her to such a school as Madame C.’s.” 

** And why?” 


they had expected so much, arrested her. 
her heart yearned for her home, where she loved 


she had endured, in one way and another, ever 
just emptied one of her drawers for my accommo- since she crossed Mrs Anderson’s threshold; and 
I shall, as you charged me, dear mam-|her hand was again on the door. 


Anderson has been very kind to me; to her, at 
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‘** I cannot help that; it is very important that 
I have 


Caroline actually burst into tears. Atthis mo- 


room. Her cheeks were flushed with pride and 


She paused—the thought of her 
parents, and of their disappointment if she should 
lose the opportunity of improvement from which 
Then 


and was beloved. She thought of the humiliation 


‘** But Mrs 


least, I should be grateful;” and once more she 
slipped into her seat, and taking up her Bible, 
opened to the words, ‘‘ Be patient in tribulation.” 
There was her mother’s mark against the passage; 
and it seemed to Ella that her mother had pointed 
her to the words. <A tear fell on them. She 
wiped it off, and meekly raising her eyes to 
heaven, her heart replied, ‘‘ I will try to be pa- 
tient.” 

Perhaps some of my readers will think that Ella 
gave too big a name to her little trials. They 
were the severest she had ever felt. A hill ap- 
pears as high to a child, as the Alps to a man. 
[Remainder next week.] 





that he died, that they which live, should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
that loved them and gave himself for them.” 
Give yourselves up to the purpose and effort of 
doing much—of doing all in your power, in the 
service of your Saviour, And having done ail, 
count yourselves as unprofitable servants, for 
young as you are, how many prayerless, grace. 
less, and useless years have passed away! Both 
we who are older and you who are still in all the 
freshness of life’s earliest morning, have occasion 
to pray, ‘‘ Pardon the sins of my youth.” 

‘* The conversion of the world,’ I have said 
should be the great object to which time, talents 
strength und wealth, heart and life should be con. 
secrated. The re-conversion of Bible countries, is 
however a most important part of this whole 
Will not some of you then take a special interest 
in seeing the gospel propagated in every place 
where was a church mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament? Smyrna is one such place, and yet how 
many more religious newspapers, tracts, and Bi- 
bles could be usefully distributed; and how man 
more schools profitably established here, if but 
every reader of the Youth’s Companion, for ex- 
ample, could add another dollar to his charities? 
How many Christians too, in name merely, might 
become Christians in deed, and how many Jews 
and Mahometans be truly converted to the Sa- 
viour, if all such would but offer continually 
humble and fervent prayers for their conversion, 
Pray then without ceasing for their conversion 
and for the conversion of the world, and some- 
times implore a blessing on the labors of your un- 
worthy friend, Josian Brewer. 
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BENEVOLENCE. | 
Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS FROM MR. BREWER.—W.. I. 
Smyrwa, Dec. 6, 1833. 
My Dear Youne Frienps,—I always take 
pleasure in writing to you, and feel under great 
obligation to those of you who by your prayers 
and your alms have sustained the Friend of Youth. 
It will, I doubt not, give you pleasure to learn that 
according to some suggestions of the Editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, a benevolent friend in 
Bangor, aided by some others in Boston, has most 
generously provided for us a Printing Press, and 









































‘* Because it would.” 

‘¢ Admirable reason; have you no better?” 

Caroline pouted and looked sulky; and then 
muttered something of having heard her mother 
say a hundred times that she liked Madame C.’s 
school, because there were none but genteel child- 
ren there. 

Truth compels us to pause for a moment to con- 
fess (and we are sorry for it,) that Mrs Anderson 
had the weakness of anxiously desiring to see her 
elder daughter distinguished in fashionable socie- 
ty; and of keeping the younger ones within the 
magic circle of what are ealled the genteel. And 
when her children often beard her say, ‘‘ What a 
mixed party Mrs had!’’—‘* Why should you 
call on Miss , or Miss , nobody visits 
them,”—or ‘‘ Children, do not ask those girls 
here; their parents are not in good society.” 
When they heard her make those restrictions, in- 
stead of saying, ‘‘ Miss is a well-bred, 
charming girl; I wish you would make her an ac- 
quaintance”—or, ‘‘if those children are, as you 
say, very intelligent and well behaved, I should 
like you to ask them here,”’—is it strange they 
should early get false ideas? and that these ideas 
should become principles of action? : 

I return to the conversation which poor Ella, 
much to her discomfort, was obliged to hear. 

‘Certainly you have heard me say so, Caro- 
line; but there is no reasen why Ella should not 
be genteel. As your cousin and friend, she will 














both Greek and English types. We shall still 
need paper and pay for the Printer, in order to 
carry on our work to advantage, and shall feel 
very grateful for any assistance you may continue 
to render us. You will excuse me also, and not 
think me too importunate, if I sometimes speak to 
you of other ways in which you can do good. 1 
feel a peculiar joy when I hear of children and 
young persons engaged in the service of Christ. 
‘* The fathers, where are they? And the prophets 
do they live forever??? Every time we receive 
tidings from America, we learn of some good men 
or women who have ceased from their labors. 
Gray hairs too, are stealing upon the heads of the 
older missionaries in these as in other lands, and 
unless there are Timothies and Tituses raised up 
to be helpers to the Pauls, the work of the Lord 
will go backward, and the feet of them who pub- 
lish glad tidings of redeeming love, will no more 


this sin-enslaved world. 


you, and by the eye of faith, anticipate prospects 
infinitely more glorious for the kingdom of our 
blessed Redeemer. More firm than the everlast- 
ing hills is the word of Him who said, ‘‘ He shall 
have dominion from sea to sea, and from the river 
to the ends of the earth.”” Oh, then, dear youth, 


laboring for the ‘‘ conversion of the world.” 
When you lie down, and when you rise up, re- 
peat, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 





be on an equal footing with the other girls.” 
‘«That’s the worst of it; if I could just say 








gospel to every creature.”” ‘‘ We thus judge 


that if one died for all, then were all dead, and 


be seen upon the mountains, or on the plains of 


But, beloved youth, we hope better things of 


haste, haste you to engage in the great work of 











Written for the Youth's nee. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY.—.Vo. IV. 


APOLLo. 
Hen. ‘*O here comes papa—Apollo comes 
next, Sir.” 
Fath. ‘‘ Well, Apollo was the son of Jupiter 
and Latona.”’ 
Jane. ‘‘ Was Latona a goddess? 
Fath. ‘‘ No, she was at first a mortal, though 
she afterwards became a goddess—Apollo is the 
god of poetry, music, eloquence, and medicine. 
He had a son named Esculapius, who was said 
to be able, by the power of medicine, to raise the 
dead to life. For this Jupiter destroyed him with 
a thunderbolt, and Apollo in his anger killed the 
Cyclops, who had forged the thunderbolts. 
Hen. ‘‘ Papa, why should Jupiter punish Es- 
culapius for that?” 

Fath, ‘It was in compliance with the request 
of Pluto, who complained that his dominions were 
left empty, in consequence of the skill of Escula- 
pius.” 

Hen. ‘*Well papa, you were sayine 
Apollo killed the Crdege i 

Fath. ‘‘ Yes; to punish him, Jupiter banished 
him to earth, and he went to live with Admetus, 
king of Thessaly, whence he is called the god of 
shepherds. To reward Admetus for the kindness 
j with which he treated him, Apollo promised, that 
when he should come to the close of life, he should 
be spared, if he could find any one to die in his 


place.” 
Jane. ‘‘ That, is not very likely.” 
Fath. ‘‘ His wife, Alceste did offer herself 


however, and died in his stead.”’ 

Jane. ‘‘ That was generous indeed.” 

Fath. ‘‘ Apollo, is supposed to be the sun. 
His chariot was drawn by winged steeds, which 
no one could guide but himself. - Apollo had a 
son named Phacton, who was very beautiful, and 
very vain. 

Being one day told that he was not the son of 
Apollo, he went immediately to this god and be- 
sought him, if he were his father, to give him 
some proof of paternal tenderness, which should 
convince the world of it. Apollo swore by the 
Styx to grant him whatever he should ask, and 
Phacton immediately desired to be allowed to 
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drive the chariot of the sun, for one day. Apollo | - So marked was her conduct,” says the friend 
in vain endeavored to dissuade him from so rash | before alluded to, who feared she might be resting 
an attempt; the youth would not listen, and his} her hope on other foundation than that of Christ, 





father was obliged to comply. But Phacton soon 
had occasion to repent of his obstinacy, and self- 
conceit; the flying coursers were beyond his con- 
trol, and he was in danger of setting the world on 
fire, when Jupiter, to prevent it, struck him into 
the Po, where he was drowned. His sisters who 
mourned for him, were changed into poplars.” 

Hen. ‘* That is a very pretty story, papa.” 

Fath. ‘‘ By the way, Henry, did you ever 
hear of any body whose conduct betrayed so much 
self conceit, and obstinacy, as that of Phacton?” 

Henry hung down his head and blushed, and 
his father went on. ‘‘ Apollo was sometimes called 
Pythanus from his having destroyed the serpent 
Pythan, a terrible monster who sprang from the 
mud left on the earth after the deluge. This pro- 
bably denotes some pestilential disease.” 

Jane. ‘* Papa, do you suppose that all these fa- 
bles have a hidden meaning.” 

Fath. ‘‘ Yes, probably, and in many instances 
we are able to conjecture what it is. There is 


‘that I was led, long since, to ask her whether 
she thought her good conduct would merit heaven; 
to which she replied, ‘ No, through Christ alone 
she expected salvation.’’? From these pleasing 
symptoms her teacher was encouraged to hope 
that the seed sown would not always lie buried in 
concealment, but would, ere long, break through 
the surface of the soil, with all the freshness and 
beauty of new-created life. Nor were her ex- 
pectations disappointed, though she had anticipat- 
ed the mortal existence of her youthful charge 
would have been extended to a more lengthened 
period. Speaking on this, she says in her report, 
‘© T was encouraged to watch with anxious solici- 
tude, when the buds of youthful picty would un- 
fold, and she should become a decided follower 
ofthe Lord. But he who is too wise to err has 
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ing scene,” says her teacher, ‘‘I read to her a 
few verses of the fifteenth chaptcr of the first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, and afterwards asked her 
whether she was afraid to die; she replied, ‘ No.’ 
I said, ‘ Who has taken away the sting of death?’ 
She answered, ‘Jesus.’ I then said, ‘Do you 
think you shall obtain the victory?’ She again 
answered, ‘Yes; through Christ.’”? The tide of 
life seemed fast ebbing, and she was able to say 
but little after this; and on the evening of the 
i4th of May, 1833, aged fourteen years and ten 
months, her youthful spirit took its flight to the 
regions of unclouded bliss, ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest;”’ 
and where she is now, with allthe redeemed host, 
surrounding the great white throne, uniting in 
heaven’s one great and universal song, saving, 
‘* Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, bo 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 





also some practical instruction to be drawn from 
most of these stories, which I will leave you to 
find out, in this case.”’ 
Hen. ‘‘I guess [know what you mean papa.— 
I think I should have came off about as badly as 
Phacton, if I had always had my own way.”’ 
Fath. ‘‘ Very likely, my dear.”’ 





OBITUARY. 


ELIZABETH GRIMES. - 
The happy Results of a Sabbath-School Education. 


How many are the blessings conferred upon 
our youth through the medium of Sabbath schools; 
and how incalculably great are the advantages of 
those children who, in the wise arrangements of 
Divine Providence, have beer brought up within 
their benign influence; not a few have been made 
wise unto salvation, aud in their last hours re- 
joiced the hearts of parents and friends by their 
holy composure and willingless to meet the king 
of terrors, while numbers more, enlisting them- 
selves under the banner of the cross, have grown 
up the enlightened ornaments of society, the 
friends of their country, and the lights of the world. 
Among the former, we notice the pleasing testi- 
mony of Elizabeth G. She entered the Ton- 
bridge Chapel Sabbath-school in the month of 
October, 1828, aged ten years and three months. 
Elizabeth was blessed with pious parents, but, up 
to this time, no appearance of change had taken 
place in her conduct to lead them to hope she was 
a subject of renewing grace; but she had not 
been long in the school before her amiable dispo- 
sition, and attentive conduct, obtained for her the 
esteem and affectionate respect of her teacher; 
she was always regular and constant in her at- 
tendance, and her lessons were always correctly 
learned: and not only did Elizabeth learn and re- 
peat her lessons correctly, but it was very evident 
she paid a due attention to their meaning and im- 
portance; they were well weighed in her mind; 
or, as is recorded of the mother of Jesus, ‘‘ she 
pondered them in her heart.’’ Nor was the ad- 
vice of her teacherthrown away. ‘‘ Often,” says 
this kind friend, ‘‘has she been deeply impressed 
in the class, but always endeavored to suppress 
her feelings from my observation; and when I 
conversed with her on the importance of regene- 
ration, she always expressed a fear lest she had 
not experienced this change of heart; but, when 
speaking to her onthe subject of prayer, she said, 
‘I do try to pray, teacher.’ I said, perhaps you 
pray morning and evening: can you say that you 
ever retire into secret, where nore but God can 
witness your prayers? She replied, ‘Yes.’ I 
then asked what she prayed for. She answered, 
‘For a new heart.’ But not only did Elizabeth 
appear willing to be taught the way of salvation, 
and to delight in holy conversation, but her con- 


the Lamb for ever and ever.”’ 


seen best to finish his work on a bed of affliction, [London Teacher's Offering. 


and, finally, to transplant the youthful blossom to 
the church triumphant above, where there is no 
fear it shall ever be blighted, and where, as Eliz- | === === : a5 

abeth observed, ‘there are no withering flowers.’”?| Encouragement for Sunday Schoo! Teachers. 
Her health had been hitherto unimpaired, but, to When the first Sunday school was formed in 
the surprise of her friends, who little expected so | the city of Worcester, fwo boys only attended on 
great and early achange, it began to decline; the | the first day, and the gentleman who related to 
cheek that had previously bloomed with youthful; me the following interesting fact, was the princi- 
vigor ‘‘ sickened and grew pale;”’ and it soon be- | pal teacher. One of these two boys continued 
came evident the gnawing worm of consumption | a regular attendant for some years, when circum- 
had obtained a victory over her constitution. But, | stances removed him to a distance; before he 
though she became the daily prey of this invete- | left, my friend put into his haads a Bible with 
rate disease, and, consequently, attended at times | suitable advice. 

with much pain and weariness, yet it was met by } Twenty years after, a respectable man accosted 
this dear girl with patience and resignation; and, | this gentleman, and asked if he recollected him; 
although in the early stage of her illness, she ex-| but time, which bears with it so many things to 
pressed some doubts lest the Lord would not par- , engage the thoughts, had nearly erased him from 
don so great a sinner as she felt herself to be, yet , his mind; but when he mentioned his name, and 
was she never heard to utter a wish to live, but the circumstance of his being one of the first pu- 
frequently heard to say, ‘‘ The, will of the Lord | pils he had, together with the present of the Bible, 
be done.”’ Upon being told, says her dear father, | and his removal from Worcester, the remembrance 
‘*that the blood of Jesus Christ could take away of him returned. The young man stated, that 
all her sins,”? she immediately repeated the invi-/ the instruction he received in the Sunday school, 
tation of our blessed Lord, ‘‘ Whosoever cometh | together with the reading of his Bible, had been 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” This pro- blessed to him, that under God, it had regulated 
mise appeared to give her great comfort and sup-| his conduct, and formed his character, and he 
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duct was in every way exemplary and consistent. 


port, frequently repeating the sixty-second hymn | 


in the Hoxton Selection:— 


** Come, humble sinner, in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve; 

Come with your guilt and fear oppressed, 
And make this last resolve.’ 


was now anxious to reside in the city, and receive 


{religious instruction in the same place he did 
| when he was a boy. 


He said that he was the fa- 
ther of a family, and although it had pleased God 
to prosper him in his worldly affairs where he had 
been stationed, it did not afford him the advan- 


At other times she was heard to say, ‘‘ Guilty, | tages his soul thirsted for; he begged permission 
weak, and worthless worm,” &c.—‘‘ A helpless |to have a seat, and is now become a member of 


creature I was born’’—‘‘ Guide me, O thou great 
Jehovah”’—‘‘ Into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 
When asked, on one occasion, what she wanted, 
she replied, ‘‘ Nothing in this world.” ‘‘ What 
then?” saidher friend. She answered, ‘‘ Christ’s 
robe of righteousness; I want that bright and 
heavenly dress!” On another. occasion, being 
asked what she prayed for, she said, ‘‘ That the 
Lord would pardon her sins, make her one of his 
dear children, and prepare her for glory.””, When 
asked whether she was in pain, she replied, ‘* Yes; 
but nothing compared to the sufferings of Christ, 
and he bore it patiently.”” When her teacher 
visited her, she asked ‘‘ whether she felt herself 
a sinner, and felt her need of mercy through 
Jesus Christ?” her reply was, ‘‘ I hope I have 
prayed. for it, and that the Lord has answered my 
prayer.” ‘* What ground have you to hope that 
he has answered your prayer?” asked her teach- 
er. She answered, ‘‘ Because Christ has said, 
he will cast out none that come unto him.” Be- 
fore she left, she requested that the children in 
the class would pray for her; and, when asked if 
she had any message to send them, she said, 
‘* Tell them to seek the Lord now in their health; 
I wish I had sought him earlier.”” She often ex- 
horted her brothers and sisters to serve the Lord 
ere they were Jaid upon a bed of sickness, and 
requested that her schoolfellaws should be ad- 
dressed from the first verse of the twelfth chapter 
of Ecclesiastes. ‘*‘ When drawing near the clos- 





the Church in which he heard the truths of Chris- 
tianity as a Sunday scholar. It has since pleased 
God to succeed his efforts in the maintenance of 
his wife and family in Worcester, and to make 
him a living testimony to the truth of his own pro- 
mise—‘‘ They who honor me I will honor.” I 
shall greatly rejoice if this little anecdote should 
encourage the young to go on in their labor of 
love, or stimulate any to enter this wide and ex- 
tensive field for doing good. Our Lord has said, 
**My word shall not return unto me void,’ ‘* in 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.” 
[London Youth's Magazine. 





NATURAL HISTORY. | 





BEES, 

Children are often pointed to the little Bee, as 
an incitement to industry. Perhaps they do not 
understand much of the skill of this little insect, 
which is very remarkable. I will tell you what 
I have read about them. From the little creep- 
ing things about us, we may obtain many valuable 
hints. 

This little animal, the Bee, if transported to a 
region where there are no grea? changes in the 
weather, and where food is abundant and flowers 
plenty, collects only honey enough for its daily 
use, and thus disappoints the owner of the hive 
from making any profit on his honey. 
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But in countries, where there are some months 
of winter, there is a great difference in the gath- 
erings of the Bee. When the cold is severe, the 
Bee lays in a torpid inactive state, and makes no 
use of food; and when he revives in the spring, 
he finds an abundance in the hive, even though a 
quantity has been removed, to make him strong 
until the warm weather sets in, and the flowers 
begin to expand, and then he commences his la- 
bors anew. 

It is said, that in Russia, Poland and Germany, 
great quantities of honey and wax are produced, 
the banks of the river Rhine is covered with flow- 
ers, and the people are in the habit of keeping 
great numbers of the bee-hives in boats, which 
move up and down the river; and the families 
who live in them are in a great measure supported 
by the produce of the honey. oto Zi 

By attending to what is going on in the hive, it 
may always be known when they intend to sepa- 
rate: there are several signs which announce the 
departure of a swarm; such as when a hive is too 
full and the bees are hanging in clusters on the 
outside of it, or when you hear a gentle, continued 
humming within, as if they were taking council | 
together, how they should dispose of themselves; 
or, more certainly, when you observe that the 
bees do not come abroad in the morning, although 
the weather is fine. You may then conclude that | 
they have determined on a removal that day. You 
have therefore only to get their house ready, and 
properly placed, and then wait and see what will) 
take place. 

There is another curious fact about these little 
creatures, which is, that they seem to be aware 
when a change of weather is going to take place. 
It sometimes happens, that when they are all very 
busy, and hard at work abroad, you will see them 
suddenly leave off, and hurry hpme in such crowds, 
that the doors of their habitations seem too small 
to admit them. 
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NEWS FROM SMYRNA. 


| schools are about to be established at Jerusalem. 


a new and most hopeful field of usefulness. We pro-| noble expression in his countenance; 


by bestowing their charity upon some one of our older 
pupils, who will support herself partly by teaching a 
few small children in her owu house, while by means 
of this donation, she will be able to attend a part of 
each day wiih a select class on our own instructions. 
The expense of living in Smyrna being as great, per- 
haps, as in Boston, twenty dollars would not be suffi- 
cient for the entire support of an individual. What 
other circles shall we be permitted to thank for imi- 
tating the Social Circle of Bangor? 

By a notice in the “ Friend of Youth,” we learn 
that there are 2000 English and American Seamen 
annually visiting Smyrna in merchant vessels alone, 
and that at the earnest request of several of them, Mr. 
Brewer has concluded to hoist the Bethel Flag on 


shore every Sunday morning, and preach the gospel 
to them. 


By the following article, it will also be seen, that 


JERUSALEM. 
It is now the season when the Pilgrims begin to 


flying as a signal at their mastheads. 

It is gratifying to state, that in the company of the 
pilgrims who have just gone from hence, is an Arme- 
nian master who is invited thither by the Patriarch of 
his nation, to aid in establishing two schools at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘I'he same worthy teacher, with the co-operation 
of Mr. Barker, first introduced the reading of the 
Scriptures into the Armenian school in Smyrna and 
afterwards at Brousa. More recently he has resided 
at Constantinople, where he has been employed under 
the direction of the American missionaries there, in 
translating the tables for the system of mutual instruc- 
tion. 

We understand that an Irish gentleman lately tra- 
velling in Palestine, has made a donation also for the 
establishment of an adult school in Jerusalem. 














MISCELLANY. 





The Little Missionaries, 
One Sabbath afternoon, the Superintendent of a 
Sabbath School was talking to the children about the 
heathen, he asked if there were any of the little child- 











In the Companion of the 7th of August last, we in- 
timated that inquiries had been made by some benev- 
olent gentlemen in Boston, with reference to procuring 
a Printing Press and Greek and English types to be 
given to Mr. Brewer at Smyrna, to aid him in printing 
the ** Friend of Youth,” (the little Greek paper), to- 
gether with Tracts, School books and other works cal- 
culated to enlighten and evangelize the present in- 
habitants of the land where the seven churches of Asia 
once flourished. 

We are happy to inform our readers who have felt 
an interest in this subject, that the good work is done, 
as will appear by the following extracts from the 
Friend of Youth, of Nov. 1833, just received: 


True Frienps or Youtu. 


Mr. Nathaniel Harlow of Bangor, Maine, has made 
provision for the purchase of a Printing Press and 
fount of Greek type for our use, to which Capt. and 
Mrs. Nash and other friends have most generously 
added a fount of English type. On them and theirs 
be the blessings of many ‘‘ ready to perish.” 

To Patrons anv Beneractors. 

It is well known that the Friend of Youth owes its 
support in a great degree to contributions from Amer- 
ica. We hope soon to bestow upon it more labor and 
to issue it more frequently and with greater regularity. 
At the close of the year, its pecuniary state will also 
be reported. 


In the Companion of the 24th April last, we inform- 
ed our readers that a “ Social Circle” of young Misses 
in Bangor, Me. had forwarded twenty dollars to Mr. 
Brewer, to be devoted to the education of a native 
Greek female, for the purpose of preparing her to be- 
come a Teacher and Missionary among her own people. 

This donation has been received, and the ** Friend 
of Youth,” of Oct. last, notices the letter of the young 
Misses as follows: 

New pian or UseruLness. 
The following letter to the Editor, has opened to us 


ren, who were willing to be missionaries, and leave 
their parents and friends, to go to the heathen, “ Yes 
Sir, Yes Sir,” said half a dozen voices at once, “ we'll 
be missionaries and go to the heathen.” Perhaps all 
of these dear children did not think really what it 
meant to be a missionary, and to forsake all things to 
go and preach the gospel, yet | hope some of them 
did, and I hope I shall live to see them laboring among 
the poor deluded heathen, and trying to tell them 
about the blessed Saviour, of whom they have heard 
in the Sabbath school: and 1 want to say to all the 
dear children who read the Miscellany, a few words 
about being missionaries. You know, dear children, 
that a great many hundreds and thousands and mil- 
lions of men and women and little children too, have 
never heard any thing about Christ, and are all soon 
to die and go to the judgment, and all these poor hea- 
then will die without ever hearing about the true God, 
unless Christians go and tell them. Now how many 
of you dear children will be missionaries and go to the 
hethen? how many of you are willing to leave your 
Paaud Ma, and go to tell the poor heathen children 
about\he blessed Jesus? [ Youth’s Miscellany. 





REPENTANCE, 


‘“* James,” said little Isaac Randall to his brother, 
as he Jay upon his bed, very sick, ‘ I had ought to 
have repented two years ago, when I felt serious, and 
knew that God was calling upon me to repent, but 
now I have no feeling, and [ am afraid I shall die.” 

God called upon this dear little boy two years ago, 
to give him his heart, and be prepared to die, but he 
thought there would be time enough yet, that he was 
too young toa repent, and so he put it off. But see 
how he felt when God made him sick; when he felt 
that he should die, then he wanted to be a Christian. 
He knew that it he should die, he could not go where 
Jesus was, because he was so great a sinner; and he 
had no feeling because he had grieved God’s holy 
Spirit to leave him. =~ [ib 





WHY IT WAS SO. 
Passing down the street the other day, I was met 


From Edward Southworth, South Hadley Canal, 
Collected by a Little Girl in Lowell, 

M.C.L., E. Z. L., and S. M. E., of New-York, 
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by a boy, perhaps twelve years of age. His clothes 
were coarse and ragged , but there was an open and 


























; and a brillianey 


pose to meet the wishes of the good ladies of Bangor,| and penetration in his dark eye, which rendered his 

appearance peculiarly interesting to me. Looking hon 
in the face, he inquired—* Sir, will you please to read 
this paper to me?” presenting a note which he held in 
his hand. ‘* Cannot you read, my son?” I asked, af. 
ter eyeing him seriously fora moment. He replied— 
‘No, sir—my father drinks; and I saw the tears 
gathering in his eyes. ‘* But does he not” (I contin- 
ued) ‘‘earn money sufficient to pay your tuition?” 
After hesitating a moment, he said—‘‘ Oh ’ 
but then he gets drunk every night, and spends it all 
I wanted to learn to read my Bible; and went to 
school a little while—just long enough to learn my A 
B. C’s; but he said it was nonsense, and would not let 
me go any more:” 


> yes, sir; 


How thankful should all my young readers be that 


their fathers are not like this little boy’s !---How should 
they thank God that he has given them kind and tem- 
perate parents, who delight to provide them with 
teachers; and to instruct them in all things; and es- 
pecially to read and understand the word of God! [ib, 





Whose Example have they followed. 
Our readers are aware that about two millions of 


flock to Jerusalem; one vessel has already sailed from the aeneeiaets of cor comsitty s06 pemmme and the dy. 
our port and others still here have the Jerusalem cross seca of persons, who have been cruelly taken 

rom their peaceful homes, in Africa, and brought to 
this land, and subjected to slavery. And not one of 
our young friends will believe that those men who 
have thus gone to Africa, and forcibly brought away 
so many of her sons and daughters, have followed the 
example of our Saviour. 
will ask, Whose example have they followed? I will 
tell you. 


But perhaps some of them 


Huber informs us that on the 17th of June, 1804, 


he discovered a multitude of what are called Legion- 
ary “nts, composing a column two feet long and one 
broad, making their way to the hill of what are termed 
Negro Ants. 
movement he followed them. 
approached the hill of the Negro Ants, the sentinel on 
duty gave the alarm, and the inhabitants rushed out, 
and made a spirited resistance to the invaders; but 
were finally driven back to their house. 
gionary Ants then rushed forward, attacked the hill, 
and took the little city by assault. 
it but a few moments, and returned, each carrying in 
his mouth a young Negro Ant, and scampered home 
in confusion. 


Wishing to know the object of this 
As the Legionary Ants 


The Le- 


They remained in 


They never take the old ants captive; but the young 


in a state of infancy, and thus raise them in slavery. 
The consequence is, that they are submissive and af- 
fectionate; and perform with cheerfulness and fidelity 
all the dutiessof a Legionary city. They provide 
house and food for their masters, and attend and 
serve them in every possible way. 


So you see that when man will do wickedly, he must 


place himself on a level with the brute or the insect 
whom he despises, and pattern their evil doings. But 
to do well is to be like God, and to act, in some mea- 
sure, as he does. [ib. 





Donations for the Little Greek Paper. 
Amount previously acknowledged, $320 50 
9 


no ore 


John Linn Allen, Milford, Pa. 2 

Susan and Edwin Brainerd, Ware, 1 

Children in Amoskeag, N. H 1 25 
$354 50 





POETRY. 
THE INFANT'S PRAYER. 
Lord, hear an infant pray, 
Who loves to bow the knee; 
Wash all my many crimes away, 
And bring me near to thee. 
Oh teach my wandering feet 
To tread in Zion’s way; 
And from the precious mercy-seat, 
Oh let me never stray. 
Oh teach my infant lips 
To speak thy glorious name; 
To pray that thou wouldst care for me, 
A little tender lamb. 
Teach me thy will to know, 
Which thou to babes hast given, 
‘And all thy precepts may I do, 
As angels do in heaven. 
Prepare me, Lord, to die, 
And give to thee my breath; 
To dwell with thee above the sky, 
Triumphant over death. 





(Youth's Miscellany 
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